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metaphysical system constructed by logical subtlety,
it has certainly no direct relation to poetry; but if it
corresponds to that state of mind in which the varying
beliefs and instincts, even of the vulgar, have been
considered with a desire to understand and appreciate
their value, then it is likely, I fancy, to give harmony
and sympathetic warmth-to pictures of human life,
George Eliot's merit in these novels is just proportioned
to our sense that we are looking through the eyes of
a tender, tolerant, and sympathetic observer of the
aspirations of muddled and limited iutelleets.

This suggests one other stumblingblock. George
Eliot speaks, we have seen, of the " ethics of art,'1 and
to some people this appears to imply a contradiction
in terms. ^Esthetic and ethical excellence, it seems,
have nothing to do with each other, George Eliot
repudiated that doctrine indignantly, and 1 con fens
that 1 could never quite understand its meaning. The
"ethical" value of artistic work, she held, is simply
its power of arousing sympathy for noble qualities.
The "artist,3' if we must talk about that personage,
must, of course, give true portraits of human nature
and of the general relations of man to the universe.
But the artist must also have a sense of beauty; and,
among other things, of the beauty of diameter. He
must recognise the cjhann of a loving nature, of a
spirit of self-sacrifice, or of the chivalrous and manly
virtues. He shares, indeed, with the scientific
observer the obligation of seeing things an they arc*;
and must not only admit the prevalence of evil, but
see even what "soul of goodness" is to bo. found in
things evil. He must be as absolutely impartial an
the physiologist describing the physical organisation*